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(south high plains and District 2, which lies adjacent 
to the high plains of the Texas Panhandle to the east. 
The relatively large cotton crop in these districts, the 
late maturity and ginning of the crop causing an 
unusually large proportion of the crop to be marketed 
during the last two months of the year, and the rela- 
tively high prices of both lint and seed all contributed 
to the marked increast in income. The same general 
situation with respect to cotton and cottonseed prevail- 
ing in November carried over into December, justify- 
ing the expectation that December farm cash income 
will be more than double that of the corresponding 


Some Present-Day Proble 


Tue Worup Power BELT 


That events in rapid succession during the past two 
decades have wrought changes of momentous import 
has become common knowledge, even if the implica- 
tions of these great, even revolutionary, changes and 
their innumerable ramifications have not become fully 
apparent or understood. One of the concepts that should 
be fairly apparent, however, is that of the Power Belt 
of the World which lies somewhat centrally in the 
Northern Hemisphere and encircles the globe. In out- 
standing regions within this Belt nature has put the 
right combinations of natural resources and the ad- 
vantageous physical conditions not only for the growth 
of large industrial regions, but also for a high-grade 
agricultural development, altogether conducive for 
growth of large populations and of distinctive cultural 
attributes. This Power Belt comprises the great coal 
reserves of the world to which iron ores and other 
metals are accessible, and it is characterized by the 
growth of great industrial centers, great regions of 
industrial activity marked particularly by aggregations 
of heavy industry. The various component parts of 
these great industrial regions are tied together by 
various means which reflect the forces of interdependence 
of modern large industry, together with its large-scale 
aspects and implications. 

There were but three of these great industrial centers 
in the World’s Power Belt in 1914-18: in England, in 
Germany, and in the United States, and at that time 
only in the United States had mass-production technique 
arrived. Nor was World War I a mechanized war in 
the sense the present war is. The first assembly line 
was installed in Germany only in 1931. 

World War I was for years essentially a struggle 
between the English and the German industrial centers; 
it was the coming in of the third great industrial center, 
that of the United States, that turned the balance. 

How far Germany through her industrialization, the 
hub of which is the Ruhr, had mastered the mechaniza- 
tion of war through applying a borrowed mass-produc- 
tion technique is witnessed by what has occurred in 
France and Belgium in the present war. How far a 


nonth in 1910. From known facts, it is estimated that 
farm cash income as computed by this Bureau will be 
approximately six hundred million dollars for the cur- 
rent year. 


und 


Since the Bureau’s figure is known to be an 
erstatement of from six to ten per cent for reasons 
siven in the footno'e the table actual 
farm cash income will be approximately 650 million 


under above, 


dollars exclusive of government subsidies. If these 
subsidies approximately equal those of the past two 
years, total cash income to farmers during 1941 will 


be well above seven hundred million dollars. 


F. A. BurEcHEL. 


Tr) 
ms 


which is another American invention, has gone in revolu- 
tionizing military tactics, of offense and defense, is now 
quite apparent to all. 

No one can question the fact that air power has come 
of age: that the bomber and the “fish” aerial torpedo 
are major factors in naval wv Again, this re- 
emphasizes the revolutionary effects of the internal com- 
bustion engine in mechanized war as shown by the vital 
qualities of the tank, the airplane, and mechanized 
transport on land. And this in turn re-emphasizes the 
vital significance of gasoline, which in turn reflects the 
strategic importance and the absolute necessity for ade- 
quate oil supplies. The vital necessity for oil, now that 
the Caucasus fields are safe for the present, may force 
Hitler to look directly to the great resources of Iraq. 

And even the United States has only recently put the 
airplane industry on an assembly line basis. Moreover, 
it has been the 
1914-18, 


engines of war, 


P 
ariare. 






rapid rise of industrial centers in Russia 
capable of turning out the mechanized 
that has now astounded the world. All 
honor to the bravery of the Russian defenders, all honor 


since 


to the Russian generalship—but it has been Russian 
mechanized equipment in large amounts that has 


stopped the German war machine and turned it back. 
It is modern mechanized war equipment that Chiang 
Kai-shek has so sorely needed since 1937. Now, with 
the aid of the Russian winter, the next chapter of the 
1000-mile war-front is being written. 


But what of the situation in the Far East? Japan 
herself is poor in all natural resources save water- 
power. China is comparatively rich in resources, in- 


cluding coal, and China has iron ore and many of the 
metals. 


China’s mineral resources are in the interior, and 
they are scattered over a wide territory. Modern trans- 
portation can link these resources and permit the de- 
velopment of industry—but China lacks modern interior 
transportation, save in the lower portion of the Yang- 
Tse-Kiang. At that, ihe industrialization of 
China had begun, in part under Japanese tutelage. Japan, 
realizing the necessity of blocking industrial development 
in China under the aegis of the Chinese themselves, and 


howev er, 
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at the same time coveting these mainland resources to 
insure her place in the Pacific, embarked years back 
on the invasion of the Asiatic continent, with its at- 
tendant destruction, hoping to destroy the morale, even 
the culture and the heart and soul of the Chinese people. 
For unless Japan can command the resources and the 
people of the mainland, her industrialization cannot 
proceed. It would soon be eclipsed by that of China. 
Japan clearly saw how time and modern technology 
were working on the side of the Chinese. And, in 
order to command the resources of China, Japan must 
command the adjacent seas and the approaches thereto. 

Stripped of qualifications and detail, the foregoing is 
in brief an outline of the high points of expanding 
industrialization in the World’s Power Belt since World 
War I. These include the regions so actively engaged 
in the present conflict; from these regions must come 
the economic leadership for a world practically bank- 
rupt at the close of the struggle. 

An analysis of the literally world-wide forces affecting 
this industrialization, the interplay of political factors 
involved, the interflow of raw materials from all over 
the world, and which is not confined to minerals alone, 
even as strategic materials, cannot be attempted here. 

Two items, however, stand out so prominently that 
they must be noted. One is that Germany now com- 
mands the resources of the European mainland east of 
Russia. The lean “minette” iron ores of France and 
the rich iron ores of Sweden are available to the great 
Ruhr industrial district based on the deposits of high- 
grade Westphalian coal. The Ruhr has been aptly 
termed Germany’s greatest industrial asset. Then there 
are the subservient industries and food production which 
have been brought under the New Regimentation of 
Germany, including the highly strategic oil supplies, 
especially those of Rumania. 

The other item concerns Japan. To destroy China as 
a military power was of immediate concern to Japan. 
To regiment the Asiatic mainland is a long-range affair, 
but Japan has immediate needs for nearly everything— 
foodstuffs, oil, metals. Japan’s aim now is to take Singa- 
pore, one of the most strategic bases in the world, over- 
run the Dutch East Indies for their products, oil par- 
ticularly, and at the same time take control of the 
entire Eastern Pacific in order to block off this entire 
sector of the globe. But Japan also has an immediate 
objective in taking Singapore; for this would mean the 
closing of the strategic and vital Burma Road. China 
is still a big factor in the Far Eastern conflict, but China 
would be greatly handicapped were her life-line, the 
Burma Road, closed. 

Japan’s control of Singapore would, of course, be a 
step toward access to the Indian Ocean, but control of 
the Philippines is also vital to Japan’s aims, in order 
to have open sea-ways to Southeastern Asia and the 
Dutch East Indies. 

Nor can attention be more than directed to indus- 
trialization outside this Power Belt, important though 
that industrialization may be from the point of view of 
local markets (the manufacture of consumers’ goods) 


or from that of armaments production. As to the latter, 
such production is carried on mainly in the shadow of 
the major great industrial centers, whether it be in 
Czecho-slovakia, Australia, or elsewhere. Nor can the 
industrial situation of France or Belgium be noticed 
here; mostly, these countries are deficient in mineral 
resources, and their industries before World War II 
were mainly of a specialized nature. They are in the 
ereat Power Belt of Europe, but their economic bases 
were too narrow to support large-scale, mass-production 
technique using industries. That the English Midlands, 
the Ruhr, and even the several Russian areas were 
capable of supporting these industries is now no longer 
in doubt. 


AMERICA IN THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE 


Industrial development and the growth of agriculture 
in the United States are themes that have been dealt 
with in numerous ways; but economic analyses of the 
attainments, of the bases on which these attainments are 
built are rather scarce. That these attainments rise out 
of industrial integration of the various major regions 
of the United States and the resultant large domestic 
market perhaps no one will question—but this is just 
a surficial statement of the case. We shall have to 
leave the realm of “theory” and proceed with facts 
and principles, if America is to be not only the “arsenal 
of Democracy” but also the “granary” of the free peo- 
ples of the world. The late Dr. C. F. Marbut, America’s 
leading authority on the economics of agricultural re- 
sources, not only called attention from time to time 
to the desirability of analysing our agricultural resources 
from the standpoint of national interest, but at the 
time of his death had gone a long way in making these 
basic analyses possible. Dr. C. K. Leith, America’s 
leading authority on the economics of mineral resources, 
a protégé of Van Hise, and a life-long student of the 
international aspects of minerals, has repeatedly called 
altention to the vital and dominant place minerals have 
assumed in the recent industrial development in the 
United States, in Germany, and the Far East. Particu- 
larly has he stressed the dominance of minerals in mod- 
ern life, and the basic problems, national and interna- 
tional, engendered by their geographic distribution and 
geologic occurrence. 

In one of his lectures years back, Dr. Leith stated 
that the longer one considers the statistics of the min- 
eral industry the more one comes to see that the sta- 
tistics of production and consumption are not the most 
significant, but rather, the statistics of flow—that is, 
the great arteries, the great highways of movement, 
disclose more to us than any other one type of sta- 
tistical analysis. Consideration of what this statement 
means raises the policy of freedom-of-the-seas beyond 
mere academic discussion. Leith has envisaged the role 
of the mineral environment in modern affairs as no one 
else has, not just because he has seen the reflections of 
their economic importance, but more so because he 
understands the scientific bases of mineral resources as 
a significant part of man’s environment. I stress the 
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[his has made it imperative for the 
ich to pursue a continuous war policy. The 
oncept of ‘Lebensraum,’ then, is not limited to the 
! yuntries which will secure sources of supply 


1° the mother country. It also means the extinction of 


Uri powers which may prevent the construction of 
pire or endanger the political security of 
lictator. The Nazi State must justify its existence 


ompelling other countries to pay tribute.” 
WARD UNDERSTANDING THE BACKGROUND 


SOF 


of needed perspective is that of the 
ssion of inter-related events leading into the present 

iL though 

fhere is sufficient evidence to show that the conditions 
leading to World War I and the inevitable changes con- 
puenl that war were perceived in clear-cut fashion 
som ople. at least, for they occur in sharpest 
ngs of Thorstein Veblen. Veblen con- 

ered the fundamental problem to be divergences in 


erave situation. 


1 ° 
Hy writ 
a} Writ 


cietal evolution, to which was added the matter of the 
ransfer of the industrial arts, the latter resulting in the 
i of the problem. In his chapter on “The 
i:conomic Policy of the Imperial State” in Imperial 


and the Industrial Revolution, which was writ- 
ing of 1915, Veblen states: 


‘ » 
tCll til tiie spe 





Quite in ord with its ¢ eralistic traditions and with the 
of y pursued with such eminent success by the long 
of P tatesme the Hohenzollern rule in Imperial 

Germany onsistently made the requirements of the State, 
e the } nount object of its solicitude. It has 
| olicy of the Empire with far-seeing wis- 

ig determination. But it has been 

( ntly it has been substantially a 

tic, policy. An aggressive dynastic 

nece | y directed to warlike success, 

Ii s consistently made warlike power its 

t ( el ive war power, is held to be 

first t the com: itv, to which all other interests 
iy be expedient for the purposes of 
Othe terests than this politico-military interest 

t ir as they subserve, or at most 

le to, this abiding end of endeavor. 

cly been pursued with an eye 

d shanding of the resources of 

»wer. It is true, this policy has been 

professions of an undeviating deter- 

t it all costs. How far these pro- 

| diplomatic platitude it is, 

( s, to hazard a guess. They 

t re is need of interpretation, 

it touches questions of 

innings in the days of the Great 

pol ant statecraft is spoken of as “Prussian” 

! such no doubt it is, in the sense 

itinuity from the earlier period of 

nto the Imperial era. Such was also 

‘r days of the Empire, and in the 

immediate ( the formation of the Empire, as 

¢ ) int rticularly the south-German States. 


held by many peaceable citizens, 


ch pe ' eee 
surreptitiously, in these States that came under the Prussian 

gemony tardily id luctantly: but if such is the case now 
it is not confidently discernible by an outsider. The Prussian 


; apparently been so well infused in the 


German people at large that there s s no arguable abatement 
to the claim of a “united Germany” today, and what Germany is 
united on is this P i ideal of State. 

ee : iy. 

But if a i y | desired, or if one 
desires a sumn of Veblen’s book. an appraisal may 
be found i l Rel: s of Science,” 1941, 
The Ma the Englishman, 


| this volume are 


- G. . S \ o al chapters in 
thy oi upon the present situation; 











taken from the chapter on 
“The Social B round of German Science”: 
The mos I erman science 
and teé \ ; 
rhe f t 1anic peoples 
in Eng | the beginning 
of the ] \ beginning to 
enjoy ere already revert- 
ing to rrowing of 
their B ( nceless plains 
v2 ee as ever, through 
their « [ S 
The | the Elizabethan period 
diverted ini ht vhen the nation 
could not ¢ technology involves 
to undermine respect 
in imperialism that 


{ lo } ined by it. In the 
rit was signified by 











1 of James II, and 
i ¢ rvice of trade and 
uring t ) cent tl vlish, with their partial 
s to t tiat f ] anarchism through con- 
fety ai ( lishment of a business 
revolution, creating 

i a 4S 

Prussia i the G n j ipal were still substantially 

it ing of t th century. Their pro- 

Ran still | { \ t, and they were 
' t the | é ic supremacy 
i that ite. or she would 

{ t ] so iety. 

t ol ¢ omi le the German princi- 
palities uni | arried out under the leadership of 
Pi a. As she still had « idal ial structure, she accom- 
plished unification b | ls. She dominated the 
whole of Germany, and confi a leadership by successful 
wars, culminating in 1871]. 

Germany, with her feudal unity, now decided to acquire the 
technique laboriously worked « in England during two cen- 
turies. Technically, she had a clean sheet. She could 
choose the methods t ime had d as the best. Owing 





ould be ordered 





to the principle of do: 
to adopt these at once. 

The adoption presented few diffi fundamental ideas 
had been worked out. Feudal Germany was not short of trained 


itles, ne 


scholars. Veblen was of the opinion that this was owing to the 
poverty of German feudal society. In England, men proved their 


social status by racing and sport. In Germany they could not 
afford this, so they acquired learning, which is the cheapest way 
of acquiring social prestige. They naturally applied their trained 
minds to meditation on the notions of feudal society and the 
ideas of personal relationship. They evolved the typical German 
philosophical systems from this set of ideas. 

Veblen believed that German philosophy has no fundamental 
connection with science or with an industrial society, and has 
value only to those who accept the values of feudalism. He was 
careful to add that he did not suggest that industrialism was 
necessarily better than feudalism, or that modern science is 
better than classical German philosophy, but he contended that 
they must be assessed by different scales of value. 
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The new German industrialists had a large reserve of former 
philosophers accustomed to a very thrifty life. They made excel- 
lent managers, and ran industry more efficiently than the Eng- 
lish, whose system was already old and hampered with 
obsolescence. The German workmen were literate and quickly 
learned machine methods, which were simpler than the handi- 
crafts they had formerly practised. As members of a feudal 
state, they understood how to obey orders, for they had not, like 
English workmen, become troublesome by reverting to the free 
and lazy habits of their Baltic ancestors. 

The industrialization of Germany advanced with tremendous 
success. The power of her society, with its feudal traditions, 
was correspondingly increased, and sought expansion. It came 
into collision with that of England, with her older industrial 
society. America and France, whose social forms are closer to 
England's, sided with her, and the expansion of Germany was 
temporarily halted. The feudal tradition did not die, and the 
rationalization of industry was continued, with a corresponding 
development of science of unparalleled magnitude. In 1933, four 
years after Veblen’s death, the feudal German state recovered 
its normal mode of leadership and, in 1939, again attacked 
England and France. 

Veblen forecast in 1915 that Germany must remain unstable 
as long as she attempted to combine a feudal social tradition 
with scientific industrialism. These are essentially antagonistic, 
and though feudalistic authoritarianism can learn technique 
quickly through its command of force, it is improbable that it 
will discover anything fundamentally new in science. Germany 
has not created modern science. She has only extended it, and it 
is not probable that she will invent the fundamentally new 
science of the future, because this will not be conceivable in 
terms of the sort of thought fostered in a society organized by 
personal domination. 

He thought that Germany might subside into a second-rate 
power or might liquidate her feudalism, but she also might 
conquer the world, and that then society might decline to a 
lower level of civilization “by recourse to so drastic a reaction 
in their civil and political institutions as will offset, presently 
neutralize, and eventually dispel the effects wrought by habitua- 
tion to the ways and means of modern industry and the exact 
sciences.” 

Veblen pointed out that the spread of pacifism in the interest 
of trade, and the decline of the prestige of social status in indus- 
trial society through attention to matter instead of persons, 
did not form a certain foundation for peace and democracy. 
“Temperamentally erratic individuals, however, and such as are 
schooled by special class tradition or predisposed by special 
class interest, will readily see the merits of warlike enterprise 
and keep alive the tradition of national animosity. Patriotism, 
piracy and prerogative converge to a common issue. Where it 
happens that an individual gifted with an extravagant congenital 
bias of this character is at the same time exposed to circum- 
stances favouring the development of a truculent megalomania 
and is placed in such a position of irresponsible authority and 
authentic prerogative as will lend countenance to his idiosyn- 
crasies, his bent may easily gather vogue, become fashionable, 
and with due persistence and shrewd management come so 
ubiquitously into habitual acceptance as in effect to throw the 
population at large into an enthusiastically bellicose frame of 
mind. Such is particularly apt to be the consequence in the 
case of a people whose historical traditions run in terms of 
dynastic strategy and whose workaday scheme of institutions 
is drawn on lines of coercion, prerogative and loyalty.” 


Nor did Veblen lose sight of the Japanese. In an 
article in The New Republic of June 30, 1917, he re- 
ferred to the forces of Japanese aggrandizement as 
“these shrewdest, most callous, and most watchful of 
all adepts in unashamed statecraft.” That Veblen clearly 
perceived the developing situation in the Pacific is 
abundantly illustrated in his article on “The Oppor- 
tunity of Japan” in The Journal of Race Development, 
July, 1915. Here in bold outline Veblen strikes at the 


<a | 


vitals of the problem, and in conclusion makes a pre- 
diction the importance of which everyone can now see— 
a quarter of a century after it was penned. The para- 
graphs quoted below only show the general tenor of 
this vastly significant article. These words were written 
in 1915; but Veblen’s writings hardly need a date line. 


What is here intended by “the opportunity of Japan” is not 
so much an outlook of prospective gain for the Japanese people 
as of aggrandisement for the Japanese state. It will hold true in 
this instance as in so many others that the advantage of the 
country’s population does not in any sensible degree coincide 
with that of its directorate, except it be in point of sentiment. 
For any modern people imbued with a sense of loyalty to their 
rulers—as is eminently the case with the Japanese people—the 
dynastic ambitions of their masters are necessarily an object 
of veneration, and any political success scored by their rulers is 
of course a source of gratification... . 





In effect, the people at large are the government’s chattels, 
to be bred, fed, trained, and consumed as the shrewd economy 
of dynastic politics may best require. All this is well enough 
known, though it is not commonly spoken of in such naive 
terms. ... 

It is in this unique combination of a high-wrought spirit of 
feudalistic fealty and chivalric honor with the material efficiency 
given by the modern technology that the strength of the Japanese 
nation lies. In this respect—in being able anachronistically to 
combine the use of modern technical ways and means with the 
medieval spirit of servile solidarity—the position of the Japanese 
government is not unique except in the eminent degree of its 
successful operation. The several governments of Europe are 
also, and with a varying measure of success, endeavoring simi- 
larly to exploit the modern state of the industrial arts by 
recourse to the servile patriotism of the common man, and for 
the purposes of a dynastic politics that is substantially of a 
medieval character; but in respect of the measure of success 
which this anachronistic enterprise meets with, these European 
powers, while differing greatly among themselves, each and several 
fall short of the Japanese pattern by a long interval. 

With great, perhaps with exceptional facility, the Japanese 
have been taking over and assimilating the industrial ways and 
means offered by the technological knowledge and material 
sciences of the western peoples. But, except in the most super- 
ficial fashion, their habituation to these technological ways and 
means and to this matter-of-fact insight in the domain of the 
material sciences has not yet had its effect on the spiritual out- 
look and sentimental convictions of the people; nor have these 
borrowed achievements in the field of matter-of-fact seriously 
begun to dismantle and reshape those matters of imputation 
that make up the working specifications of the institutional 
fabric, the ethical (sentimental) values and conventional prin- 
ciples of conduct by force of which it holds true that “man 
lives not by bread alone.” The Japanese people are learning 
to gain their “bread” (their fish and rice) by use of the modern, 
western state of the industrial arts, but they still conduct their 
life and spend their endeavor in the light of those principles 
and with an untroubled view to those values that have been 
handed down from a now obsolescent state of industry and 
economic organization in their own recent medieval past. 

In a measure their case is paralleled by that of the German 
people, e.g., who have recently made an analogous but less im- 
moderate and less precipitate move out of medievalism into 
the modern system of industry and science; and in the like 
analogous way the German people, carrying over much of the 
servile-aristocratic spirit of medievalism into their bureaucratic 
and irresponsible imperial present, have allowed their new- 
found technological efficiency to be turned to the service of 
dynastic politics; though herein, again, the rate and ratio of 
enhanced achievement on the part of the Germans fall short 
of the spectacular sweep of the Japanese. And by the way, it 
should be something more than a blind historical accident when 
the Japanese committee of bureaucrats have found it to their 
account to draw so largely as they have done from the example 
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of German bureaucratic imperialism, both in their constitutional 
reorganisation and in the excessively devious and irresponsible 
ways of their diplomacy. 

But from the considerations set forth above it follows that 
if this new-found efficiency is to serve the turn for the dynastic 
aggrandisement of Japan, it must be turned to account before 
the cumulatively accelerating rate of institutional deterioration 
overtakes and neutralises the cumulatively declining rate of 
gain in material efficiency; which should, humanly speaking, 
mean that Japan must strike, if at all, within the effective life- 
time of the generation that is now coming to maturity. For, 
facile as the Japanese people have shown themselves to be, there 
is no reason to doubt that the commercialisation of Japan 
should be passably complete within that period. It is, therefore, 
also contained in the premises that, in order to an (imperial- 
istically) successful issue, the imperial government must throw 
all its available force, without reservation, into one headlong 
rush; since in the nature of the case no second opportunity of 
the kind is to be looked for. 


CONCLUSION 


No words of mine can convey a tribute to Thorstein 
Veblen. That lies “between the lines” of what Veblen 
himself wrote. Veblen’s fame is growing, as the wisest 
of our economists, as the most profound student of the 
social sciences the country has produced. It would be 
quite unfair, however, in view of the extracts from 
Veblen used in this paper to assume that Veblen was 


mainly concerned with the predatory activities of war 
lords, or dynastic dictators; for he was not. Veblen was 
searching for something deeper, for the mainsprings of 
action, for the “particular go” of things. In an article 
in The Dial, April 25, 1918, Veblen put forth one of his 


conclusions in the following language: 


“The modern state of the industrial arts will not tolerate that 
degree of isolation on the part of any country, even in case 
of so large and diversified a country as the United States. The 
great war has demonstrated all that. Of course, it may be con- 
ceived to be conceivable that a modern civilised community 
should take thought and deliberately forgo the use of this 
modern state of the industrial arts which demands a draft on 
all the outlying regions of the earth for resources necessary to 
its carrying-on; and so should return to the archaic scheme 
of economic life that prevailed in the days before the Industrial 
Revolution; and so would be able to carry on its industrial life 
in a passable state of isolation, such as still floats before the 
vision of the commercialised statesmen. But all that line of 
fantastic speculation can have only a speculative interest. In 
point of practical fact, the nations of Christendom are here 
together, and they live and move and have their being within 
this modern state of the industrial arts, which binds them all 
in an endless web of give and take across all national frontiers 
and in spite of all the well-devised obstructive measures of the 
commercialised statesmen.” 


ELMER H. JoHNSON. 


Cotton Situation 


Entrance of the United States into the world war on 
December 15 scarcely produced a ripple in the cotton 
market in the United States, primarily because our ex- 
port markets had already been closed for some time, 
and because the price of American cotton is sustained 
by a Government loan about 61% to 7 cents a pound 
above world markets for comparable qualities of foreign 
growths. The price of cotton in the United States is tied 
to the general price level through legislation directing the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to advance eighty-five 
per cent of parity price on cotton; and since parity 
prices are advancing due to the rise in the general price 
level, the trend of cotton prices is expected to be up 
rather than down in the months ahead. 

Cotton growers voted cotton quotas for next year at 
the December 13 election. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimated accordingly that acreage 


quotas would amount to about 27,000,000 acres, or 
about the same as last year; however, the Department 
estimates that the actual amount planted this year was 
only 23,250,000 acres. 

The world cotton situation outside the United States 
has been greatly upset. India normally ships close to 
2,000,000 bales of cotton to Japan and China. South 
American cotton exporting countries had likewise turned 
to Japan and China for a market when the European 
market was cut off in 1939. The loss of the Far Eastern 
market as a result of Japan’s attacking the United States 
and Great Britain caused substantial declines of cotton 
prices in these countries and the lowest parity price 
with American on record. Carryovers in India and 
South American countries are destined to be excessive 
at the end of this cotton year. 


A. B. Cox. 
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NOVEMBER RETAIL SALES OF INDEPENDENT STORES IN TEXAS 
Number Percentage Change 
of in Dollar Sales 
Firms mie 1941 aye 1941 ag ke 1941 
a. Nov., 1940 Oct., ‘1941 Year 1940 
TEXAS... wae) BN IR gs re aol a be a te 1,110 4 = ome +17 
STORES GROUPED BY LINE OF GOODS CARRIED: 

APPAREL Sie Ne wea er he 8 eS 127 +16 — 3 +16 
Family Clothing Stores _— Se eee 2 + 36 +14 +21 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing eins 41 +16 — 6 +14 
Shoe Stor es scl smi slo ach tepals eae a icesaainciaiiatTbains 24 + 20 — i | +16 
Women’s Specialty Shops ree ree ee a a ee ee 34 +12 = +415 

AUTOMOTIVE* Poe ce a ee Eh a a Z —35s + 6 +21 
Motor Vehic le De nies ‘ee ae ee een Nee RE ee 71 —i9 + 6 + Ld | 

COUNTRY GENERAL LENE EA LE LE ED? ee ee Ce ee 108 +18 oe | + 14 

I UO 2 ae 7 +1] + 3 +15 

DRUG STORES .. en ee es eee 143 a9 = 2 Ta 

DRY GOODS AND G ENE R AL MERCHANDISE. See ene ere ee noe a) 4-22 + 7 se 4 

FILLING STATIONS —... EN OR RE a eee ee eee 47 +16 + 4 +83 

CEE RMS OL IE cee Sg ae ae ree eee nee eS ae a 24 +13 +18 + 4 

FOOD* SSID ee ee eee ee eee ee ae 169 +45 aaa 2 +10 
Grocery Stores _— EI Se eae eee eee eS Pe 56 +14 =a + 12 
Grocery and Meat Stores S Te ES Ra a ee ere eee 109 +16 =e + 9 

eS ye CORES ES CLS 2 CE | a cc cn eee 68 7 +10 sag 
a ee eee eee eae aS 58 + © oer | +16 

JEWELRY ae Ee ee eee ee 33 + 20 +14 +29 

LUMBER, BUIL DING, “AND HARDW ARE® _ er eae ae ee eee ee 197 TAs —40 +24 
Farm Implement Dealers —_—__—_ Ee Se 9 | =e 27 
Hardware Stores RE EE re ee Pere a 63 + 26 — ia +25 
Lumber and Building Material Deale = 120 7 6 = 10 +23 

RESTAURANTS ® om cam 27 +25 + 2 +14 

Ald; OTHER STORES pee 14 +25 +10 +13 

TEXAS STORES GROUP ED ACCORDING TO POPU- 
LATION OF CITY: 
All Stores in Cities of— 
LO BS I ee 188 a on = soe +16 
Se ee eee ean 127 ae | — 2 See 
ES ee ae ane ee 525 a 2 ol | et 
Less than 2,500 Population SESE ' 270 +19 —@ +15 








*Group total includes kinds of business other than the classifications listed. 
Change of less than .5%. 
Nore: Prepared from reports of independent retail stores to the Bureau of Business Research codperating with the United States Bureau of the Census. 













PETROLEUM 
Daily Average Production DANHANOLE 


(In Barrels) 








Nov., 1941 Nov., 1940 Oct., 1941 
Coastal Texas* 302,250 236,950 283,740 
East Central Texas 86, 700 Bsn 84,040 
East Texas 386,750 3,800 355,470 
North Texas _.. 108 3.550 110.800 104.030 
Panhandle 84,900 65,100 79,170 
Southwest Texas : 296, 200 200,200 211,540 
West Central Texas 31,800 30.400 31,000 stant laitaeel 
West Texas 297,200 217,750 272,670 
STATE 1,525,050 1,312,500 1,421,660 SouTHwest 
UNITED STATES ____ 4,151,600 3,565,450 4,042,450 aad 


AN-ANTONIO DiS¥7% 
*Includes Conroe. 
Ne 


ote: From Senions Petroleum Institute. 


See accompanying map showing the oil producing districts of Texas. Oit-PROOUCING 
OistTeicrs 
Gasoline sales as indicated by taxes collected by the State - ne 
Comptroller were: October, 1941, 130,895,000 gallons; October, weniied 


1940, 122,431,000 gallens; September, 1941, 136,311,000 gallons. 
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NOVEMBER RETAIL SALES OF INDEPENDENT STORES 
IN TEXAS 


PURCHASES OF SAVINGS BONDS 











Nov., 1941 Nov., 1940 Year 1941 Year 1940 
Number Percentage Change Abilene .- 6.338 1,650 + 247.204 
Firms Nov. 1981. Nov., 1941 — i 24,150 > 325 280,801 356.325 
e- from from Austin 16,856 24.300 469,600 615,318 
porting Nov., 1940 Oct., 1941 Beaumont 29.700 23,606 320.263 483.330 
¢ Spring 9 213 { 2 4g 
1rd TS. TO sa “ee 1,613 80,869 96,676. 
TEXAS STORES GROUPED BY Brownwood 3618 . — Fe 
PRODUCING AREAS: Corpus Christi 13,068 11.362 rs + 
District 1-N 53 oly ade. acy 4 61,425 118,031 1.909.975 2.405.490 
Amarillo —.— 10. =12 —19 a Rio : 769 94 + 15.958° 
All Others — a £2 #4 Ae 3.356 12.881 87,132 129,708 
District 1-S . 21 +2 +8 Fl Pas i730 492 67,507" t 
District 2... o + +4 Fort Woutl een 57.000 + —-1,142,083* 
Abilene oe . +e <7 tee aay 333.000 34.425 1,101,826 893.397 
Wichita Falls - 11 +23 +7 > ola 15,863 21,825 474.376 497.850 
All Others — 2 +8 «6+ 4 ae ead 1.388 769 = 78.838 76,331 
District 3... ss 40 9 + 2 eee ie = 6,113 70 O19 57,053 
District 4 ae he rae “peace igagan aan ee i 
| eee “ +35 +3 McAllen — eS 
Denison uy +e +s Marshall ne 1,313 80.214 67.839 
Denton ie ee ee. ee a, a a 
Fort Worth — —, 40 ane} = os Pampa ; 9 860 yi t 97,775* 
Sherman ....... : wei, + 1 —=18 ae ‘ i375" wed Ie 2 
Waco [=e i a. 27 + 2 ae Port Arthur a6 7En 19.906 90.954 97 t 
All Others —.. aS. _ HS s: ieee sae. Sin Avsels San pov 325,786 278 219. 
District 5 —— 15 + § aks San Antonio 55.913 94.9 oe 1 154.856" 
Tyler nonenn ences wes AD So a San Benito 4.33] apie Ef 1,603.595° 
Al Others .____ SS a oe See. Titman 3788 «19983 «= SOOO 37.876 
Distnet 6: ee OR = a + 4 Temple 358) 1 nn et 91.651 
iw —.— RE i. eee. Tvler See ggasi. Se 
tn Et +8 Waco Cn aa. 3 oe 
District 7 ~ --aa == o------- — 92 tae = 2 Wichita Falls 4.406 10 12] 920 : 586.1 19 
San Angelo _.. ———u. © 2 =—6 TOTAI oe ee 238,106 433,165 
All Others tne A ho ee — 813,861 207 6,345,123 7,212,389 
Oia Ae os é _. 200 9 -o *Not included in total. 
1 AEE aE SEA ae ere Re + 3 — 6 tNot available. 
Corpus Christi —-- lagoon. Malham + 23 =e 
Gan Antonio; 2 “il + 4 
AY AOth ete oc + 9 =e 
Wimtiet Oe oro + 6 
Beaumont _ = ee +14 os 
Galveston —..........- eee) = 2 . 1 
bo ees a. Ae 9 10 ss 
All Others —. oe. ee. =e TEXAS CHARTERS 
Distriot: 10e see ee +19 +10 Nov.. 19 “eee - 
a a a Domasle Carperazions: ae ee 
All Others - cite es ee +25 + 8 Capitalization* e09 ro P 
a... - ee eS a a ee 
Brownsville : ees . ie 15 + Ys + l Cl ‘ an ° f : 
All Others — : ee | - 4] + 4 ae 
Change of less than .5%. Banking-Finance = ] 4 l 
Note: Prepared from reports of independent retail stores to the Bureau of Manufacturing 9 10 g 
Business Research, codperating with the U.S, Bureau of the Census. ~° na ia 14 12 14 
i 8 5 7 
Public Service ] 1 1 
Real Estate Building 26 7 14 
Transportation 0 4 1 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN CONSUMPTION All Others 18 21 13 
OF ELECTRIC POWER Number capitalized at less than 
Nov., 1941 Nov., 1941 Number capitalized at $100,000 
Non 1940 Oct. 1941 - nna sy aie ‘ . ; ° 
Garcnenial +14.9 ie —— Corporations (Num- , 
Industrial + 28.0 + 5.5 van 33 24 16 
Residential __. + 12.9 — 01 ee aibabe 
= ‘Soe Se ee iors = er Notre: Compiled from records of the Secretary of State. 
ota oie “ee le 





Prepared from reports from 12 electric power companies to the 


Business Research. 
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BANKING STATISTICS 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


November, 1941 November, 1940 October, 1941 


Dallas United Dallas United Dallas United 
District States District States District States 


Desits to individual accounts. a $1,511" $55,550° $ 916 $36,117 $1,216 $44,670 
Condition of reporting member banks on— Dec. 3, 1941 Nov. 27, 1940 Oct. 29, 1941 
ASSETS: 
Loans and investments—total = as wre —s 678 29.691 
Loans—total eee wears 362 11,259 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans - 950 6.593 


24,902 
9,128 
4,911 

299 
467 
460 431 
1,228 1,265 

Loans to banks gia 5‘ ' : 39 2 37 

Other loans he ee ; cca ast 68 : 1,724 1,966 

Treasury Bills .__ eles ceddeeranteeeeses 44 } 784 797 

Treasury Notes i See See : 5! : 1.861 Be 2.244 

US. noite oo e ; TACT i. 6.898 22 8,277 

Obligations fully guaranteed by U.S. Gov't nibterenais 2,922 : 2.707 5 3,330 

Or her securities - oz sila tamnatieacepeata Ri 65 by 3,524 3,731 

Reserve with Federal Reserve Bank See 915 4! 12,138 10,215 

Cash in vault : es 55 540 5 * 

Balances with domestic banks : Lecaince mas Ss. ts 295 : 3,347 

Other assets—net __ 


~ 
aD 


me 
ie UID U1 CO © 


29,582 
11,203 
6,554 
419 
531 


Nmowuv 


& 


hw 
un 


Ue 5( 

Open market paper : pores > 
Loans to brokers and dealers in securities ie ciate 5 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying securities eee l 
] 


4 
Zs 


| ee 


ID =P PW hh 


Real estate loans 


LIABILITIES: 
deposits—adjusted __ 
leposits 
3. Government deposits 

Inter-bank deposits: 

Domestic banks _ 

Foreign banks 
Borrowings , 
Other liabilities 
Capital account —_ 


*Five weeks. 
Norg: From Federal Reserve Board. 
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